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Notes and Discussions 101 

COMMENT ON PROFESSOR POSTGATE'S NOTE 

If others share the conviction which Professor Postgate expresses in 
his communication, I have succeeded at least in calling attention to the 
inadequacy of our commonly accepted theories of the Latin accent and to 
the unscientific way in which the evidence has been treated. These were 
two of the main objects which I had in mind in writing the article in 
question. The space at my disposal will not allow me to comment upon 
Mr. Postgate's interesting suggestions. I can only aim to make clearer 
in a few words my conception of "vulgar Latin" and the meaning which 
I would give to "mainly" and "essentially" in the sentence quoted by 
him. The sermo cotidianus, as I conceive it, ranged from the highly 
developed form of speech heard in conversation on serious subjects in 
literary circles at Rome to the Latin which the illiterate used in talking 
with one another. The varied forms which it took in the matter of vocab- 
ulary, pronunciation, idiomatic usage, and sentence-construction I have 
tried to show in an earlier number of this journal (II, pp. 43 ff .) in a con- 
crete case by comparing the diction and style of an Encolpios with those 
of a Dama and Seleucus. The one extreme of colloquial speech would 
closely approach literary Latin and, consequently, in it, according to my 
theory, the accent would be essentially musical, while at the other extreme 
the stress-element would be so much more marked that it could be con- 
sidered the main feature. 

Frank Frost Abbott 



AN EMENDATION OF AELIAN Uepl ZoW VIII. 1. 5 

Kal TekevTWVTt<s rrjs Kt<pa\fj$ to koiirbv cruyia a<pei\ov • oSovres Sk lueivtg 
rjpr-rjvro ttJs «£ a.px^ s avTiAa^s. 

The text will construe, but a neater and more probable reading than 
Hercher's ck«V(}> (MSS eKeivrj) is given by the easy substitution of the 
deictic cicctvot for iKtivio. This is an Herodotean flosculus such as Aelian 
affects, modeled on Herod. 6. 91, 92: x e 'P es 8i Ktivai iin.irt<f>vKvuu r/o-av rots 
iirio-iraoTrjpo-i. If accepted, the conjecture supports the reading x«p« 8e 
Kftvax in Herodotus, in place of ai 8« x £ 'P £S ««»«* preferred by Stein. 

Paul Shobet 



